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Nates. 


LIST OF THE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS THAT 
MONEY, AND PLATE FOR DEFENCE 


LIAMENT, JUNE 10, 1], AND 13, 


The following list of 
money, co plate,” 


NAMES MEMBERS OF THE 
ADVANCED HORSE, 
OF THE PaR- 
1642. 


contributions, “in horse, 
swiftly filled in when the 
peril of an approaching collision in the field be- 
tween the King and Parliament was hourly be- 
coming more imminent, at the outset of the civil 
war in the month of June, 1642, by members of 
the House of Commons, in accordance with a re- 
solution they had just passed, inviting voluntary 
aid “for defence of the Parliament,” or, in the 
emphatic but loyally-guarded language of one of 
the patriot contributors, “ for maintenance - the 
true Protestant religion, the defence of the 
person, roy ull authoritie and dignitie, our 
lawes, liberties, and privileges conjunctively,’ 
faithfully transcribed from an original (Ms.) 
parliamentary minute-book of the period, has 
notwithstanding the great historic interest at- 
taching to such a document, never, I believe, yet 
been published. 

As one of those comparatively slight ‘remnants 
of history” which, coming down the stream, has 
fortunately hitherto “escaped,” as Lord Bacon 
expresses it, “the shipwreck of time,” had it re- 
lated to some infinitely less important phase than 
this, almost the first opening dav s it were, of 
actual b stilities in that most sublime of civil con- 
flicts, conflict of the seventeenth century, it 
would val fragmentary though it be, have pre- 
sented a valuable memorial addition to the al- 
ready richly laden—would that in reference to 
this particular era we’could yet say impartial ! — 
page of English history. 

state paper, however, of, tos 
biographic and historic interest, has this once sim- 
ple but significant record of the early sacrifices 
made by our illustrious ancestors, —the mere ear- 
nest, as it unha PI ily pr roved, of farther sacrifices 
and future sufferings in the “ good old cause,” as 
it shortly after, —— the of the con- 
test, came to be called, of constitutional liberty, 
—now become. Strikin nee because minutely, 
all events — 


his 


' 
ciose 


illustrative — confirmat: rily so at 
of the high and purely disinterested objects 
for which — admittedly, I believe I may say 
beyond all cavil or qa estion in these “latter 
days "—the parliamentary reformers of 1640 first 
individually and eoltestiod y entered upon that 
great struggle, on the final issue of 
Providence, the future 
were to depend, when taken in conjunction with 
its parent resolution, it none the less distinctly, 
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| tuted the “life and soul” 


i noblest 
’ | most 
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want of zeal in 


| sions of 


which, under | 
of Englishmen | 


because incidentally, marks the firm, unfaltering 
purpose, thorough determination, and steady, en- 
thusiastic, earnest, enduring zeal, yet tempered 
by loyal respect to the person of the Sovereign, 
with which, when on the very eve of “ appealing 
tc that high Being who gave them Ae rights of 
humanity,” the “ Commons of England” prepared 
to take the field. 

Viewed simply, however, as an authentic co- 
roll, quaintly, in the very lang 
of the hour, setting forth the names, and 
caling the resources, jility, or amount of 
tion™ to the pub slic service of those 
who, g freely 
bidding in her 


uage 
indi- 
devo- 
distinguished 
forth at their 
dark hour of difli- 
and once “put hands to the 
when the great crisis had at length 
looked not back,” but nobly committed 
themselves, their lives, liberties, and 
“for better for worse,” to the doubtful 
issue of a gigantic quarrel in a just and glorious 
cause, such a memorial as this can scarcely be 
deemed unworthy of being rescued from the dust, 
oblivion, and neglect in which it has, apparently 
for now over some two hundred years, silently 
reposed. 

It will be found to contain the names of many, 
in fact, of those “giant pa- 
and “fiery spirits” who originally consti- 
of that immortally fa- 
mous body, that mighty Sanhedrim, the Long 
Parliament,— a set of men fit to grapple with 
tyranny, to rescue the country from ruin, to 
rescue truth when pushed from the tribunal of 
the judges, and to vindicate the ancient, rightful, 
and free constitution of E und, — a parliament, 
the name of which is still, after the lapse of two 
centuries, inseparably associated with unfading 
recollections of its possession of perhaps the 
intellect, the highest qualities, and the 
glorious heroism ever brought to the direc- 
tion of great state affairs,—a parliament whose 
untiring labours, indomitable daring en- 
terprise, and undaunted pursuit of 


men, 
country’ 8 
and 
plough,” now, 
arrived, “ 


come 


} 
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ee 
families, 


triots” 


energy, 


courage in 


freedom, fairly entitles it to the long-delayed but 


rer, to infer 

1 is not the 
scription at first 

h an erence. The resolu- 
carefully $ against the 
struction, by expressly declaring 
, “inasmuch as the condition of the estates 
men is not always proportionable to thei 
tions, no man’s affection sl all be measured by the propor- 
tion of his offer, so that he express his good will to this 
service in any proportion whatsoever.” Excess of zeal, 
rary, may readily be traced in the liberal con- 
r by Cromwell : ud her leading 
» “ Resolut 
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grateful recognition it has at length come to re- 
ceive of its just claims to an imperishable renown. 
If ever (vain expectation!) a history —one de- 
serving of the name, I mean—of this august 
assembly, of this “the Father of Parliaments, which 
first rendered Parliaments supreme,” and “ the 
most remarkable Parliament that ever sat” (as 
Mr. Carlyle designates it), should be written, it 
will assuredly be in a keen and almost microscopic 
examination alone of the genuine archives of the 
eriod — of its monuments and its memorials, of 
its registers and its records, of its minutes and its | 
journals, of its declarations and its ordinances, of 
its speeches and its dispatches, of its state papers, 
but, above all, of its domestic correspondence — 
by intelligent scrutiny, in short, into each and all 
its acts, and facts, and deeds, and “ utterances, 
proveably identifiable as such, and by no longer 
rendering tame, servile “suit and service” to lying 
cotemporary Histories, and Chronicles, and Col- 
lections, and Lives, and Memoirs*, and similar 
apocryphal “ authorities,” all more or less wanting 
in those three most indispensable cardinal virtues 
of professing narrative, to wit, accuracy, impar- 
tiality, and truth, that some dim perception, some 
faint realisation of those noble manifestations of 
human character in times of unprecedented difli- 
culty and danger which the fierce antagonism and 
mortal strife of the civil wars either brought to light 
or gave birth to, —characters illumined, elevated, 
purified, and exalted by hourly sharing in the 
perils, and participating in the common glories 
and responsibilities by which they were sur- 
rounded, —will perchance eventually be arrived 
at. I. Kyrein Lento aru, 
Bessels-Leigh, Berks. 
“ Booke of the Names of the Members of the House of Com- 
ons that advance Horse, Money, and Plate, for Defence 
of the Parliament, June L0th, Lith, &e., 1642, 


Veneris x° Junii, 1642. 

Sir Jo. Evelyn, jun., will bringe in fower horses and two 
hundred pownids in present money. 

Mr. Long, fower horses and two hundred pownds i in plate 
or money. 

Sir Peter Wentworth, three horses, hundred pownds in 
present money. 

Mr. Tomkins, two horses freely at his owne charge. 

Mr. Arth. Goodwyn, one hundred pownds in ready money, 
and will mainteyne fower horses at his own charge. 








* I must except Mrs. Hutchinson's fine Memoirs from 
the somewhat sweeping condemnation I have passed in 
the above sentence. Notwithstanding her undoubtedly 
strong political predilections, I believe a more conscien- 
tiously honest narrative was never given to the world, or 
a more faithful representation of the history of the times 
in which she lived written, than she has bequeathed to 
us in her admirable Life of Col. Hutchinson. There is 


scarcely a passage or incident in the whole book relating 
to public affairs which is not more or less borne out and 
corroborated either by the journals of the two Houses, or 
other indisputable evidence, 
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| Mr. Wm. Strode will mainteyne two horses at his own 


charge, and will bringe in fifty pownds and some plate. 


Mr. Holles will bringe in three hundred pownds, and main- 


teyne fower — and sett them forth in buffe cotes 
and. 


Sir Sam. Rolle will mainteyne the paye of twelve horses. 
Mr. Valentine will bringe in and mainteyne two horses. 
Mr. Martin will bringe in and mainteyne six horses at 


his owne charge. 


Mr. Sergt Wilde will bringe in and mainteyne two horses 


at his owne charge. 


Sir Jo. Northcott, will bringe in two horses and men* 


presentlye, and fower more soe soone as hee can have 
them out of the country, and a hundred pownds in 
money. 


Sir Gilbt Gerard will bringe in fower horses, and main- 


teyne them at his owne charge. 


Sir Jo. Francklyn will doe the like. 
Mr. Hampden will bringe in two hundred pownds in plate, 


and bringe in and mainteyne three horses. 


Mr. Crue will bringe in two hundred pownds in plate, 


and mainteyne fower horses. 


Mr. Pierrepointe will bringe in and mainteyne two 


horses, and bringe in an hundred pownds in money or 
plate. 

Me Pym will bringe in and mainteyne two horses, and 
one hundred pownds, eyther in plate or money. 

Mr. Nath. Fines will finde one horse, and bringe an hun- 
dred pownds in money. 

Sir Robt Pye will bringe in and mainteyne four horses, 
and laye “downe, eyther in money or plate, two hundred 
pownds, 

Mr. H. Darley will bringe in two hundred pownds. 

Sir Ro. Coke, will bringe in and mainteyne two horses, 
and bringe in one hundred pownds in money or plate. 
He offers the like for Sir Sam. Luke. 

Sir Benj. Rudyard, an hundred pownds freely without in- 
terest, for defence of king, kingdome, and parliament 
conjunctively. 

Sir F. Knollys, sen., will bringe in and mainteyne two 
horses for himself and two for his sonne. 

Mr. Browne, of Dorset, will bringe in and mainteyne one 
horse, and bringe in an hundred pownds. 

Sir W™ Brereton will bringe in fower horses, and send 
them up as speedyly as hee can, and bringe in an hun- 
dred pownds in ready money or plate. 

Mr. John Ashe will contribute weekely ten pounds tow ards 
the mainteyning of horse soe long as the service shall 
continue. 

Mr. Edw. Ashe will bringe in fower horses and mainteyne 
them at his owne charge, and if there bee occasion to 
marche, will have five hundred pownds ready at an 
hour’s warninge for the service. 

Sir W™ Litton will bringe in two horses and an hundred 
pownds. 

Mr. Winwood will bringe in sixe 
there bee need. 

Mr. Warten will bringe in two horses and a hundred 
pownds in money. 

Sir Nath. Barndisten will bringe in two horses 
tinue the five hundred pownds hee has formerly sent. 
Sir Thos. Dacres will bringe in two horses, and, eyther in 

money or plate, two hundred pownds. 

Sir Edm. Fowell will bringe in two horses, 
kingdome, and parliament conjunctively. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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* The pay of a trooper in the service 
sum 


a at this period was 2s. 6d. per diem, of which 
4d. was for the “ maintenance 
svidiers received 8d, per diem. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


I have never been satisfied with any of the so- 
called portraits of Shakspeare; even that of most 
pretensions, the Chandos portrait, now Lord El- 
lesmere’s (of which I have a drawing by Richard- 
son, before the picture was ruined by cleaning and 
repainting), is so dissimilar to the bust and Martin 
Droeshout’s print, that it cannot have been a 
representation of the same person. 

The monumental bust has ever been, in my 
mind, the only likeness to be relied on; and to 


| 


this the print by Droeshout prefixed to the first | 
folio has suflicient resemblance, that, allowing for | 
possible deviations of the engraver from the pic- | 


ture he copied, it claims the second place. 


Feeling that we have never had a faithful de- 


lineation of the bust, notwithstanding the many 
engravings that have been made of it, both on 


copper and on wood, and possessing an excellent | 


cast from it, I availed myself of a visit from 
Mr. Robert Howlett, of the Photographic Institu- 
tion, to get a negative photograph from it, of which 
[ have the pleasure of sending you an impression, 
and doubt not you will agree with me, that it has 
never before been properly represented, I have 
since myself taken some small positive photographs 
on glass of the bust in profile, which are charm- 
ingly expressive, and were I to choose a repre- 
sentation of the poet to accompany any edition of 
his works, I would certainly content myself with 
a photograph of the bust, seen either in profile or 
three-quarter face. ‘To these it might be allow- 
able to add a photographie copy of Droeshout's 
print, which has never been faithfully copied ; for 
even the reduced copy in Mr. Collier’s edition of 
Shakspeare, though well engraved, fails in the 
essential point of resemblance. Steevens has justly 
remarked that, 

“ Few objects are more difficult to seize than the slender 
traits that mark the character of a face; and the eye 
will often detect the wart of them, when the most exact 
mechanical process cannot decide on the places in which 
they are omitted.” 

Should you or any of your readers wish to see 
a true representation of what I consider to be the 
only authentic portrait of the poet, they will find 
photographs from the bust of two or three sizes, 
at the Photographie Institution in New Bond 
Street. S. W. Sincer. 

Mickleham. 





NAMES AND PICTS. 


At a lecture on names, delivered lately in this 
neighbourhood to a Literary Society (a report on 
which was given in the provincial newspapers), it 
was stated by the lecturer, that the word name 
derives from the Latin nomen. No authority for 
this assertion appears to have been quoted. 
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Now, although we have in our language nume- 
rous derivatives from both Greek and Latin, would 
it not be more legitimate to go back on our own 
paternal stem of the Indo-European group for an 
etymon, than to seek it on a sister stem ? 

Name certainly resembles nomen, inasmuch as 
both begin with an x, but the radical syllables 
differ ; whereas, in our parent language, the Anglo- 
Saxon, we have vama, a name; naman, or nemnan, 
to name. In German, Name; Dan. navn; Iceland. 
nafri; Swed, namri; Old High Ger. namo; and 
Gothic, namo, a name; namnyan, to name. 

On other stems of the Indo-European group, 
we find Sanscrit, nama or namma; Bengalee, 
namma; Hindi, nama; Persian, nam or numah; 
Celt.-Irish, nimb. 

Something similar occurs elsewhere; for exe 
ample: Hebrew, naam; Finnish, nimi; Ostiak, 
nemen; and Alban. nam. In the Malabar also, 
naman seems to have the same meaning. If it be 
conceded that Sanscrit is the parent of the whole 
group, instead of being only an individual stem, 
then we may presume the Latin nomen, and Greek 
onoma, derive from nom and nomme, which also 
appear in the Sanscrit. In Wallachian, a lan- 
guage of classical origin, is neme, a name. Here 
then is a case, most deferentially submitted for 
the consideration of the numerous learned corre- 
spondents of * N. & Q.” 

The foregoing brings to my recollection another 
etymological case, that occurred here a few years 
ago, touching on the question, “ Who were the 
Picts?” It was a lecture on the primitive inha- 
bitants of Britain. I quote from the report in 
a provincial newspaper. Incidentally, the lec- 
turer told his audience; that the word coward is 
derived from “ cow-herd"’—a name given in de- 
rision to the dastardly Britons (who were great 
cow-keepers) by their Pictish invaders, 

Who the Picts were, what language they spoke, 
was, as most people know, a subject of long and 
bitter dispute. Only lately, as it were, Dr. 
Prichard, after a careful investigation of every 
available authority, declared, that “there are no 
remains of literature, not even a single sentence, 
and scarcely an ascertained word, preserved as a 
specimen of the language of the Picts.” (Phys. 
Hist., §c., vol. iii. p- 164.) 

But the veil is raised; what that language was 
we now know—we have it ex cathedrad. A.C. M. 

Exeter. 





ORIGIN OF “ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


At this time, when the Noctes of Blackwood are 
being republished, and creating a strong literary 
sensation, the accompanying letter to me (some- 
where between 1820 and 1825) may be thought 
interesting by your readers. I need not remind 
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you that the writer, Thomas Pringle, was the 
poet whose residence at the Cape of Good Hope 
furnished matter for a very interesting work. 

W. Jerpan. 


“ My dear Sir, 
“T know very little of Mr. J. M. Wilson, having | 
only once met him at a supper party at Tom Ate | 
kinson’s in Glasgow. I understand he is a man of 
talent, but have never read any of his writings, 
except some Scotch poetry. He has done me the 
honour to ask me to be his literary agent in 
London ; but it is a task I cannot possibly under- 
take, having more on my hands than I can get 
through. He is a Tweed-side man; I think from 
Berwick, where I understand he was bred a 
printer. As to Hogg’s being the projector of 
Blackwood'’s Mag., he is mistaken ; at least, I am 
sure Mr. Cleghorn and myself were the persons 
who proposed it to Blackwood, and concocted the 
whole matter. But it is likely enough that Hogg 
might have a similar idea in his head previously, 
for it was a project we had been talking of in 
literary parties at James Gray's, Grieve’s, Wilson's, 
&e., for a year or two before it was actually | 
started. Hogg, and Wilson, and Gray, were 
among the earliest contributors; but the scheme 
as far as it was realised in the first six numbers 
(which were Whiggish), was mine. By the way, 
you have noticed some of the numbers of our | 
townsman, James Morton's Annals of Teviotdale, 
but not the publication as a whole; will you accept | 
a little critique from me for the L.G.? It is a | 
handsome and creditable book, and I will try | 
something appropriate without overpraising it. I 
am going out to Highgate next week, where I 
hope to get a day or two of seclusion to do this, 
and a few other jobs that lie heavy on my con- 
science. 


“ Yours, with all good wishes, | 
“ Tuos. Priere.” 





POETICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The fashion of advertising poetically (?) ap- 
pears of late years to have fallen sadly into dis- 
use; for it is not only at odd times, but in still 
“odder” corners, that we now light upon any 
specimens of a style once so prevalent, the perus:l 
of which carries us back to “ better days,” and the 
soul-stirring rhymes of the “ Mosaic” bard or the | 
polished effusions of a Warren. Placed beside 
such noble baits for our attention as these con- 
stituted, the simple questions of “ Do you bruise 
your oats?” “What shall I take with my chop?” 
“ Have you any corns?” or “ Who'd be without a 
dressing-case ?” are tame affairs indeed. Surely it 
cannot be that the poetical powers of our more 
ambitious tradesmen have so far degenerated, as 
to have left them no strength wherewith to “ strike 
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the trembling lyre,” or awake their several muses 
as of yore; indeed, the specimen appended — 
politely presented to me a few days ago, accom- 
panied with a printed request that I would favour 


| a certain establishment with my custom in the 


Bohea line—is proof decisive that such a conclu- 
sion is false. What then is the reason of its dis- 
continuance? If it is that it “did not pay,” we 
may in vain expect those most interested to recur 


to the practice ; and, therefore, all mementos of 


the custom, as links binding us to the past, would 
be well preserved. 

With respect to the present specimen, I need 
scarcely point out to yourself, or your readers, 
the strong inducements to take the pledge, or at 
least to temperance, which its contents, especially 
verses 3, 4, and 5, hold out. ‘To verse 5, | would 
desire specially to direct the attention of the nu- 
merous correspondents of “N. & Q.;” and if, 
after perusing it, and taking the proffered advice, 
any of them will kindly address you with their 
own Notes or recollections on the subject, the 
“ cleverly dictated letter,” which I fee! sure will 
result, will much oblige R. W. Hackwoop. 

“CUP OF GOOD TEA. 
“ A cup of good tea 
Is acknowledged to be 
A famous restorer in sadness; 
It quickens life’s flame, 
And enlivens the frame, 
And diffuses a spirit of gladness. 


When acquaintances meet, 

By way of a treat, 

In fellowship social and hearty, 
A cup of good tea 

Increases the glee, 

And greatly enlivens the party. 
When the head is in pain, 

And its tenant, the brain, 

Seems weak in performing its function, 
A cure you may make, 

If you speedily take 

A cup of the Chinaman’s Uncetion. 


When a lass is in doubt, 

And wou!d wish to find out 

The real intent of her lover, 

Why a cup of good tea, 

As we oftentimes see, 

The secret at once will discover. 

If perchance you would send, 

To relation or friend, 

A cleverly dictated letter, 

You have only to try 

What the cup will supply — 

I assure you, you cannot do better. 
You may roam through each street, 
sut you never will meet 

With teas of more exquisite flavour ; 
So give me a call, 

And I'll welcome you all, 

And return my best thanks for the favour.” 














by 
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Minor Actes. 
An Old Fifth of November Song. — The fol- 


lowing parody on Wolfe’s admirable ballad, has 
never, I believe, been printed. It will, perhaps, 
fill a corner at the present season: 
“ Not a squib went fiz, nor a rocket whiz, 
As the Guy to the gallows was hurried; 
The mob were afraid of the New Police, 
And therefore were deucedly flurried. 


They carried him out as soon as *twas night, 
Down the courts and alleys turning 


85 
ht, 


smouldering bonti 
» paper lanthorns burning 
pay uthorns burning. 





+s murky lig 





s3 garments enclosed his limbs, 
his breeches were c as a hulker’s; 
hung like a felon taking his swing 
In the morning at Saint Sepulchre’s. 
Few and short were the jokes they flung, 
For fear of the laws did them twitch hard; 
But they steadfastly gazed on the Guy as he hung, 
And bitterly thought of Sir Richard.* 





arse 


Slowly and sadly the bonfire burned, 
Till it reached to his upper story ; 
They fired not a gun nor a pistol — but turned, 


And there left him alone in his glory.” 
ns 
M. N. S. 


Notes from Fly Leaves. —In a Hore B. Vir- 


ginis, English use, is the following memoranda: 


“Pater meus natus fuit apud Milbeck prope Cocker- 
mouth xvi mille passus a Penrith in Com Cumber. 






“ Memorandum quod die Mercurii xv° die Maii, anno | 
dni millesimo quingentesimo xxi et anno Regis Hen. VIII. | 
tercio decimo. Johannes Lucas de Asheford in Com 
Cant. Puter meus obiit ibidem circa horam undecimam 


| 
ante meridiem, ejusdem diei. Litera dominicalis eodem | 
anno (F) et aureus numerus (11). Cujus aie propicietur | 
Deus.” 
Then comes: 

“Item die Veneris ex tune proxima sequentis, Ed- 

wardus Dux Buckingham decapitatus fuit pro alta pro- | 
ditione apud Tower Hill, London. Johannes Kyme et 
Johannes Everington tune Vic. London, existen,” 
This must have been Edward, made ninth Ear! of 
Stafford (1486), and Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Constable, beheaded 1521. 

At the end of the book are the following lines: 

“ZF, wh, S 


o- 


] man, knelle downe for shame, 


When t heryst thus the Lord } 
For it is reson, man, that thowe so dowe, 
Whene angells and devells knelle downe theretowe.” 


“ Thowe synfi 





ne, 





I should be much obliged for any information 
about John Lucas de Ashford, if he is known. 
In another Hore, York use, there are the fol- 


lowing lines : 


“ Richard Redman (Redmayne) (owns) this booke. If 
any man fynde it, geve him yt agayne, or else he shall be 
hangyd on a (tree).” 





* Birnie. When the parody was written, the presiding 
genius of Bow Street. | 
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The two 


inve 


words 


in Italics are doubtful, being 
J.C.d. 


nearly obliterated. 
Hackney. 


The Sarmati.— Tacitus (Hist., bk. 
speaking of this people, says: 

Ubi per 

The far-famed Polish lancers have shown them- 
selves worthy of their ancestors. It is curious to 
observe how modern nations have preserved their 
ancient manners and character. ‘The Highlanders 
yet retain the “ingentes gladii,”* and have only 
lately cast off the “ breves cetre "fF of their Cale- 
donian forefathers ; recent events have shown 
that, as of yore, “ Greca fides” still “nulla 
fides; and the brave nation which gave the 
greatest Roman general so much trouble to con- 
quer, is now itself conquering as formidable a 


foe. A. G. (1.) 


i. c. 79.), 


“ turmas advenere, vix ulla acies obstiterit.” 


UUIl 


is 


Pinchbeck, the Metal why so called, — This took 
its name from one Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck, a 
celebrated astronomical and musical clockmaker. 
The following Note I take from a MS. of the 
commencement of the eighteenth century : 

Pinchbeck had a curious secret of new 
we so naturally resembles gold (as not 
most experienced eye), in 

Ye secret is communicated 






ted metal, 
to be distinguished by y‘* 
colour, smell, and ductibility. 
to his son. 

“Mr. P. has finished a fine musical clock, said to be a 
most exquisite piece of workmanship, and worth abt 
£1500, we is to be sent over to y® King of France, and a 
fine organ to y® great Mogul, £300.” 

Cx. Horrer. 


Money and a Friend. — 














“ Thad both anda 

T lent my a (; my ) . . 

I soucht my yey fr P Friend « 7. h' Thad 7 
ng ne — mt 
Atlength wih) { —_ h pleas'd me won- 
I got “y Money < but my Friend - ay quite from me fell; 
But had and as I have had before, 
I'de keep my ) P lmy ) Spent ee ef nomore.” 


teenth century. 
W. C. Treveryan. 


A Curious Notice of a Death. — 





lwriting of seven 


“Died in Vernon, Vermont, July 2, 1855, widow, 
Catherine Lucia, aged one hundred years and seven 
months. She was of French des t, five feet eight inches 
in height, and twe r inches and a half across: her 





shoulders.” 
. Ws We 
Malta. 


Churchdown.—The parish of Churchdown, three 
miles E. of Gloucester, includes within its pre- 
cincts an outlying hill of the same formation as 
the Cotteswold range. Capping its summit, stands 


| the parish church, dedicated to St. Bartholomew ; 


a church-like structure, with a square eml attled 





* Tac, Agricola, cap, 36. ¢ Ibid. 








tower. Within the building, over the south door, | 
are some remains of Norman zig-zag moulding; | 
whilst over the north porch is a parvise, having a | 
fireplace and “armarium” for the convenience of | 
the chantry priest, who probably attended from 
Gloucester, as the church was anciently served by 
the monks of the Priory of St. Oswald. The pa- 
tronage of the living, a perpetual curacy, is vested 
in the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, who, as the 
rectors, take out of the parish annually 12142, 
and pay 20/. a year to the curate. The word 
Churchdown, anciently Circesdune, has been cor- 
rupted into “ Chosen,” by which designation it is 
most generally known. This parish gave birth to 
John Harman, who was professor of Greek at 
Oxford, and wrote a Life of Cicero, a Greek Ety- 
mological Lexicon, and other works, and died in | 
1670. 
There is a legend extant relating to the elevated | 
site of the church, which is situated about 700 feet 
above the plain, and commands a charming and | 
an extensive view of the richly cultivated vale of | 
Gloucester. The vulgar tradition is, that the arch- 
fiend, on observing that the church was being 
built at the foot of the hill, repaired every night 
to the spot after the workmen had left, and carry- 
ing the blocks of stone to the top of the hill, there 
placed them in sifu, and so persevered until he 
bad enforced compliance with his will in their 
building the church where it now stands. Another 
point may be mentioned in reference to an inquiry 
in “N. & Q.” (Vol. xi., p. 8.), that the custom 
still prevails at Churchdown of ringing the church 
bells on Holy Innocents’ Day,—a fact the more 
remarkable, as the ringers are not much addicted 
to ringing on other and greater occasions. [F. S. 


Churchdown. 





Querics. 


WERE ALL “TITE WAVERLEY NOVELS” WRITTEN 
BY SIR WALTER scoTT ? 


It has often seemed to me, and I believe to 
others, that the eighty volumes of The Waverley 
Novels could hardly have been the work of Sir | 
Walter Scott’s pen exclusively. People have lat- 
terly whispered that Alexander Dumas and Mr. | 
G. P. R. James receive, sud rosa, considerable | 
assistance in their novel manufactures. The in- 
teresting Tales by the O' Hara Family, which some 
thirty years ago excited quite a sensation in lite- 
rary circles, were, until quite recently, believed 
to owe their popularity entirely to John Banim. 
A memoir of that individual at present appearing 
in the Zrish Quarterly Review, informs the public 
that his brother Michael, ex-mayor of Kilkenny, 
wrote “Crohoore of the Bill-Hook,” “The Croppy,” 
in fact, some of the very best of the O’ Hara Tales. 
Sir Walter Scott had a brother who died in Ame- 
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rica, during the month of April, 1823, singularly 
gifted with literary taste and talent. There is 
little known of him; and, except by a few per- 
sonal friends, he was, even at Sir Walter's death, 


' completely forgotten. Various accounts which 


have reached me from time to time, decidedly 
warrant the opinion that Thomas Scott, paymaster 
of the 70th regiment, had some important hand 
in the composition of the Waverleys. Some of 
these far-famed novels appeared in such rapid 
succession, that the mere manual labour of tran- 


| scribing could hardly have been accomplished in 


the time. Sir Walter must have had friendly 
assistance ; but he was not a man likely ever to 
have revealed any secret calculated to lower his 
literary prestige. The whole secret, if any, died 
thirty-three years ago, far away in the plantations 


| of Canada. Nobody expected to find any start- 


ling revelations in Scott’s Life by his son-in-law, 
and none were found, In any case, it would have 
been most difficult for Lockhart to know all 
Scott’s literary doings. In chap. xxxvi. he ex- 
presses his ignorance of how far Sir Walter was 
concerned in Terry's dramatised version of Guy 
Maunering, but infers “ that he modified the plot, 
and re-arranged the dialogue.” 

In the Quebec Herald of July 15, 1820, a 
curious article may be found. It consists of selec- 
tions from the correspondence of a literary gen- 
tleman in Canada with a friend in the States, and 
the following I considered well worth extraction. 


| I send the original scrap :— 


“York, Dee. 12. 

“ With respect to these new publications, Rob Roy, &c., 
I have no hesitation in saying I believe them to be the pro- 
duction of the Scotts. I say the Scotts, because Mr. Thomas 
Scott (who wrote the principal part of them) was often 
assisted by Mrs. Scott; and the works were generally 
revised by his brother Walter, before going to press. 
The Antiquary I can answer for particularly, because Mr. 
Thomas Scott told me himself that he wrote it, a very few 
days after it appeared in this country. Any person who 
had the least intimacy with the paymaster, would at 
once recognize him as the author of those celebrated 
works. ‘The same native humour, the same cast of ex- 
pression, and that intimate acquaintance with Scottish 


| manners and the Scottish annals, which are in almost 


every page of those works, could be traced in his conver- 
sation by any person of the least observation. Besides 
this, I have often heard Mrs. Scott* describe the very 
originals from whom the principal characters are drawn. 


The Antiquary himself was an intimate acquaintance of 
| the paymaster; his name I have now forgotten, but he 


lived in Dumfries+; and that finely drawn character, 
Dominie Sampson, was an old college acquaintance. Flora 
M‘Ivar’s character was written entirely by Mrs. Scott 
herself. J have seen several of the manuscripts in Mr. 
Seutt’s possession, of his other works ; but I do not recollect 
seeing any of the novels in manuscript except the Antiquary. 


* Mrs. Thomas Scott was, so Sir Walter says, an old 
friend of Burns (see Lockhart, p. 239., edit. 1845).— 
W. J. F. 

+ Mrs. Scott passed much of her early life at Dumfries 


(see Lockhart, p. 239.).—W. J. F. 
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I am pretty certain that it is his own hand-writing. I 
had not heard that those works were imputed to any 
other person until you mentioned it.” 

Thomas Scott died soon after this remarkable 
disclosure. Among the letters from Sir Walter 
to him, which appear in Lockhart’s book, I was 
particularly struck with the following passages in 
a letter written during the autumn of 1814: 

“Send me a novel, intermixing your exuberant and 
natural humour, with any incidents and descriptions of 
scenery you may see— particularly with characters and 
traits of manners. I will give it all the cobbling that is 
necessary, and, if you do but exert yourself, I have not 
the least doubt it will be worth 5001; and to encourage 
you, you may, when I send the manuscript, draw on me 
for 100. at fifty days’ sight; so that vour labours will at 
any rate not be quite thrown away. You have more fun 
and descriptive talent than most people; and all that you 
want —i. e. the mere practice of composition — I can sup- 
ply, or the devil’s in it. Keep this matter a dead secret.” 

Throughout the remainder of the book, I can 
find no farther references to this matter. How 
many of the Waverley Norels did Thomas Scott 
forward to his brother for revision, is a ques- 
tion to which these Notes of mine may elicit a 
reply. Many of the humorous characters are most 
likely Thomas Scott's creation. Walter was pro- 
bably the Beaumont who curtailed the redun- 
dancies of Fletcher's wit. 

On Dee. 22, 1815, Sir Walter, in a letter to 
Mr. J. B. S. Morritt, M.P., announces his inten- 
tion of applying himself seriously to the Anti- 
quary, of which he had in his possession “a general 
sketch.” On May 16, 1816, addressing the same 
party, Scott speaks of the Antiquury, then just 
published, as not so interesting as its predeces- 
sors. Lockhart tells us that it was while correct- 
ing the proof-sheets of this novel, that Scott first 
took to equipping his chapters with mottoes of his 
own fabrication. 

From the American letter, it would also appear, 

that ‘Thomas Scott gave important assistance to 
Waverley and Guy Mannering. Very likely. I 
do not see how Sir Walter could possibly have 
written them in the time. In the year 1814, 
Scott, according to Lockhart, wrote The Lord of 
the Isles, the voluminous Life and Works of Swift 
(19 vols.), “Essays” in an Encyclopedia, the 
curious Memorie of the Somervilles, and Rowland 
letting off the Humours of the Blood. He had also, 
writes his son-in-law — 
“ Kept up his private correspondence on a scale which I 
believe never to have been exemplified in the case of any 
other person who wrote continually for the press, except, 
perhaps, Voltaire; and, to say nothing of strictly profes- 
sional duties, he had, as a vast heap of documents before 
me proves, superintended from day to day, except during 
his Hebridean voyage, the still perplexed concerns of 
the Ballantynes, with a watchful assiduity that might 
have done credit to the most diligent of tradesmen. ‘The 
‘machine’ might truly require ‘ refreshment.’ ” 

Mr. Lockhart is of opinion (p. 306., edit. of 
1845) that, on Dec. 25, 1814, no part of Guy 
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Mannering had been written by Sir W. Scott. 
On that day he wrote to Constable, that he had 
corrected the last proofs, and was setting out for 
Abbotsford, to refresh the machine. We will 
allow him, I suppose, at least a week of repose 
after the intellectual labour described by Mr. 
Lockhart. On or about Jan. 2, 1815, then, Sir 
Walter, according to the family accounts, com- 
menced Guy Mannering : 

“ Refore the Lord of the Isles was published (continues 
Mr. Lockhart), which took place on Jan. 18, 1815, two 
volumes of Guy Mannering had been not only written 
and copied by an amanuensis, but printed!” 

I confess, I think it hardlv possible that the mere 
printing, an! proof correcting alone, of an import- 
ant three-volume novel, could, without some con- 
siderable effort, be accomplished within the time. 

Perhaps some person disposed to doubt the 
correctness of my views, may, if it be in his power, 
refer to the original MSS. of the Antiquary, 
&e., and find them to be in Sir Walter Scott's 
handwriting. I should not be in the least sur- 
prised to hear this. Sir Walter Scott thought 
nothing of transcribing, even when no particular 
object was to be gained by doing so. When he 
got books for review, he copied the extracts sooner 
than cut them in the usual way. Lockhart gives 
us innumerable instances in which Scott, for the 
purpose of mystification, transcribed the writings 
of certain cotemporaries of his acquaintance. In 
the first edition of Mr. Lockhart’s work, he tells 
how Scott devoted a portion of a review of the 
Waverleys in the Quarterly to an elaborate de- 
fence of his own picture of the Covenanters, which 
Dr. M‘Crie had warmly impugned. In the new 
edition of 1845, Mr. Lockhart expresses his con- 
viction that Erskine, and not Scott, had written 
the critical estimate of the Waverleys in the said 
article; but that Seott, with a characteristic love 
of mystification, took the trouble of transcribing 
every line of it. © Witttam Jonn Firz- Patrick. 


South-hill Avenue, Booterstown, Dublin. 





Minor Queries. 


“The Friend of Humanity and the Kuife 
Grinder." — We were told, many years since, by 
the late Mr. Douce, who spoke on the authority of 
his friend George Ellis, that these now celebrated 
sapphies were written by Canning, Frere, and 
Ellis, sitting at a little three-sided table — a bas- 
set table (we think it was called) — and that the 
first line having been started by one of them, the 
next gave the second, and the verse was com- 
pleted by the third. Mr. Douce had a copy of 
the poem, pointing out the authorship of each 
line. Presuming that this would be recorded in 
his copy of the Poetry of the Anti-Jacubin, now 
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; 
in the Bolleian, we last week applied to a friend | 
at Oxford to consult it His reply is as follows: 

“T have looked at Douce’s copy of the Poetry 
of the Auti-Jucobin, and find the following Note 
on the fly-leaf in his handwriting : 

“*Presented to me by one of the elegant con- 
tributors to this miscellany, with a key to their 
names. F. D.’ 

* Underneath he has written in pencil, No. 1. 
Ellis, No. 2. Frere, No. 3. Canning; and at the 
head of the Introduction to the Knife Grinder is 
written, ‘ No. 1.,’ thus appearing to ascribe it to 
Ellis alone. There is no other note about it in the 
volume.” 

Being thus disappointed, we ask, can any ‘of our 
readers supply us with such a key ? 


Milton's (?) Sonnet on the Library at Cam- 
bridge. —In “ N.& Q.” (Vol. iii., p. 37.) you have 
printed a “ Sonnet, Qu. Milton ?” communicated 
by Mr. C. Howarp Kenyon, and stated by him 
to be taken from a Collection, &c., 1628.* In 
p. 142. of the same volume of “ N. & Q.” Mr. 
Jas. Crosstey inquired, if M. II. K. had the 
Collection in his possession. Nothing farther has, 
I think, been published about this Sonnet in your 
pages. The matter appears to me well worthy of 
farther examination. Could you ask Mr. H. Ken- 
ron, by a private communication, to allow some 
person to see the Collection? or to give a farther 
account of the volume and its contents in your 
pages, adding some farther specimen of them? 
Or would you give me Mr. Kenyon’s address, 
that I may make the request to him personally ? 

W. 

Ring-taw, §c.—I may perhaps lay myself open 
to the charge of taking “ omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico,” but will nevertheless hazard an inquiry 
from your correspondents, whether various words 
made use of in the common games of “ marbles” 
have appeared to them of easy derivation. Thus, 
in this locality we have: 


Taw, with us restricted to the marble employed 
to knuckle with, and which is often an 

Alley (Query, Alaba-ter ?). 

Chuck, or chully, employed when the taw gets 
impounded in the ring. 

Fullock implies an unfair jerking forward of the 
taw. 

Phobbo, or fobbo, precludes the correction of a 


mishap : as “ phobbo slips.” 


Bullock, a cheat; but, as I think, only when 


cheating at mariles. 
Bell. ‘To “ bell a marble,” is to run away with 
it, but scarcely amounts to actual theft. 





* Collection of Recente and Witty Pieces by several 
Eminente Hands. 
Vaterton. 1628, 
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Konnogs. The penalty which the vanquished 
has to suffer, consisting in the victor’s shooting at 
his closed knuckles with his ¢aw. 

Bun-hole. A diminutive form of the noble 
game of golf, but played with marbles. 

Any addition to the above list, or suggestions 
upon their probable derivation, will oblige J. K. 


Columbus" Relic. — A paragraph, extracted from 
an American paper, went the round of the En- 
clish newspapers in the latter part of the year 
1851, stating that Captain D’Auberville, of the 
bark “ Chieftain,” of Boston, had come into pos- 
session of one of the cedar kegs said to have been 
cast overboard by Columbus in 1493, at the time 
when he expected to be shipwrecked. The keg 
had been found by a sailor; the locality Mount 
Abylus, on the African coast. It contained a 
piece of parchment, written over with Gothic 
characters, addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella; 
giving an account of the discovery of Cathay, &c., 
and was signed by Columbus himself. The para- 
graph concluded by an assurance, that Captain 
D'Auberville would guard the treasure carefully 
until his return to Boston in the April or May 
following. Has this story been verified? If so, 
where now is this precious document? las any 
translation or fac-simile of it been published ? 

Arrep RamspeEn. 

Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Uffenbach Library. — Can any of your readers, 
acquainted with German libraries, inform me 
where are now to be found the large collection of 
MSS. which, in 1726, were in the library of 
Zach. Conrad von Uffenbach? It contained, 
among other treasures, seventy-one tomes of MS. 
letters of learned men of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. mm. 3B 


Newton of Edzefielid, co. Norfolk. — Any of 
your readers who can furnish any account of this 
family will much oblige. Their residence there 
was probably between 1670 and 1730. ‘5. E. G. 


Sedilia.— Can any of your contributors point 
me to an example of sedilia in any church on the 
Continent ? I do not recollect any, either in 
those of the churches in France or Italy which I 
have seen, nor yet in those on the banks of the 
Rhine. If I am correct in my view that these 
exist, if at all, more rarely on the Continent than 
in England, may I ask if any reason can be as- 
signed for the difference ? 

What is the origin or intention of raising the 
choirs in our cathedrals several feet above the 
naves, as in Canterbury and our cathedral, and, 
I believe, York Minster; so that the choir is 
approached from the nave by some dozen steps 
through a screen, on which often the organ 1s 
| placed? At St. Peter’s at Rome, the Duomo at 


me 
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Florence, St. Ouen and the cathedral at Rouen, 
Notre Dame at Paris, and many others, the 
pavement of the church is even throughout. In 
Milan, St. Etienne at Caen, and others, there is 
only the rise of one step between nave and choir. 
How long has it been the custom to erect a 
bishop's throne in a cathedral? And do any 
examples of this exist out of England? If not, 
why was the practice adopted here ? 
G. Bainptey Acwortu. 
Star Hill, Rochester, 


Bronze Mortar.— An acquaintance of mine 
has what seems to be a druggist’s mortar, cast in 
bronze, with two handles, which I take to be rude 
representations of dolphins. Round the top part 
runs the following inscription : 

. 1648.” 
I take this to be Dutch, and I suppose it may 
mean, — 


* LOE GoD . AL ANNO 


VAN 


“ Love God above all.” 
Am I right? 
this description? For all I know they may be 
very common, and of little value. 
C. Mansrietp Inecrzsy. 





Birn ham. 
The Locust Tree. —On Cobbett’s return to 
England from America in the year 1800, he 





brought with him a sapling acacia, or locust tree, 
a wood he was desirous of seeing grown in this 
country, with a view to its employment in naval 
architecture. This sapling was planted in’ the 
grounds adjoining a residence near Southampton, 
where it grew into a tree, and remained until 
some six or seven years back, when it was cut 
down in order to effect some improvements. It 
was intended that its remains should have formed 
some part of n building, in order that 
the fitness of the wood such a purpose might 
be tested, but its use was objected to by the sur- 
veyors, it being a wood not included in their list 
as allowed. Still its applicability to the use for 
which Cobbett designed it is somewhat evid ont, 
from its being now as sound as ever, after having 
lain exposed since the date of its being cut down. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


} 
a vessel th 


ior 


“ Widow” and “ Relict.” — Will any of your 
legal readers describe what the legal distinction 
is in the usage of these two words ? Q. 


Brasses, Armour, §c., from Streatham Church. 
—In the year 1825, when the old parish church 
was pulled down, several sepulchral brasses were 
removed from the walls; and some old armour, 
which was suspended above the efligy of a knight 
of the fourteenth century, was taken away. 
These have never been restored, nor have I been 
able to ascertain what has become of them. Of 


course the natural conclusion is that some sacri- 
No. 314.] 





Is anything known of vessels of | 





| legious churchwarden has sold them to the 
highest bidder; but as it is possible they may 
still be in existence, will you kindly aflurd me 
| this means of putting the inquiry? ‘There also 
| formerly hung in the chancel the arms of Edward 
| Apjohn, in a curious old frame; the crest was a 
| man’s head, with a s rpent entwined round the 
; neck. Any information respecting this will be 
| gratefully received. F. W. 
Streatham. 


Herzen and Russian Serfdom.— Mr. Herzen, 
in his Exile in Siberia, vol. ii. p- 203. note, says 
that some specimens of the Countess of Soltikot’s 
| cruelty to her serfs have been cited by him in a 
pamphlet about “ Russian Serfdom,” translated 
in The Lead r, 1853. 

I remember three letters of his that year in- 
serted, but nothing of the point and circumsiance 
ulluded to. 

Can any of your readers refer me to the 
number or page of that year’s volume of The 
Leader, referring to the point in question? Or 
Herzen’s own to the year 1853 
wrong ? Watrer Jacques BeLtaMie. 


is reference 


Rare Book on the Round Towers of Kerry.—In 
O'Daly’s Catalogue of Oct., 1855, the tollowing 
| appears : 








“105. Kerry —De Antiquitate Turrum DBelanarum 
Pagana Kerriensi, et de Architectura non Campanilis 
Ecclesiastice, par T. D, Coreagiensi Hiberno, small 4to. 

» With numerous woodcut Engravings of Round 





lowers interspersed through the text, 10d. Lovanii, 1610. 


old book.” 


“TI never saw another copy of this curious 


Is this book known to be in any public or pri- 
vate library? I should be glad to obtain a de- 
scription of it. So far as iny recollection of Dr. 
Petrie’s book on the Round Towers goes, he does 
not seem to have been acquainted with it. 

JAMES GRAVES. 


|} Round Towers of Kerry. —I have some sus- 
| picion as to the genuineness of the book mentioned 
| in the following cutting, from John O'Daly’s last 
| Catalogue (No. 10., Oct. 1855), 9. Anglesea Street, 
} Dublin : 

“105. Kerry.—De Antiquitate Turrum Belanarum 
| Pagana Kerriensi, et de Architectura non Campanilis 








|} Ecclesiastice, par T. D, Corcagiensi Hiberno, small 4to. 
; old calf, with numerous woodcut Engravings of Round 
| Towers interspersed through the text, 102 Lovanii, 
} 1610. 
“T never saw another copy of this curious old book.” 
Can any one tell me if such a book has ever 
| been printed at Louvain or elsewhere, and if so, 
| where a copy may be seen? I suspect there is 
some hoax in the matter; if there is, every book 
| lover should cry shame on its originator, whoever 
| be may be. I believe there were never more 
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than three of the Round Towers in the county of 
Kerry, and there does not seem to have been any- 
thing peculiar in these to induce a person to write 
a 4to. book on them. R. H. 


Conversations with Wordsworth, §c.— Some 
years azo I read portions of a small volume (12u0., 
I think) containing short records of visits to 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, &c. I may add that the 
book was not De Quincey's Autobingraphic Sketches. 
Can you, or any of your correspondents, give me 
a clue to finding out the work in question? The 
title was similar to that above given. 

C. Mansrietp INGiesy. 

Birmingham. 


Ralph Palmer, a member of the Middle Temple, 
was buried at Chelsea, 1715; he married Eliza- 
beth, a sister of Dr. Baldwin Hamey, a physician 
beyond all praise. 

Can any person tell me whether there be in ex- 
istence any descendant or collateral of the said 
Ralph Palmer? I should be very thankful for 
his or her whereabouts. H. T. Evracomsbe. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 

Glass malleable. —In “N. & Q,” Vol. xii. 
p- 313., Mr. Bucxton mentions among the lost 
arts, that of rendering “glass malleable. What 
evidence is there that it ever existed ? | A 

Leverington. —There is a parish in England, in 
the county of Cambridge, called Leverington. It 


is one mile N. N.W. from Wisbeach, has an area 


of 7871 acres, and a population of 2143. 

Can any one tell when the parish received its 
name, Leverington, and why it was so called ? 
also, whether it was named in honour of any 
family named Levering? If so, when the Lever- 
ings first’ settled in England, where they came 
from, and are any still living there now ? 

J. G. H. 

Philadelphia. 

Beetling. — This is an epithet for cliffs, meaning 
“overhanging.” So, one with overarching eye- 
brows is said to be “ beetle-browed.” What is 


the origin of these terms? Dr. Johnson derives | 


them “from the noun.” But the noun “beetle” 
signifies only “an insect,” and “a mallet;” and 
it is not easy to see the connexion between these 
terms and the epithets in question. Sty.ites. 


Baronies by Writ.— John Talbot, second son 
of Richard Lord Talbot of Blackmere, married 
Maud, eldest daughter and coheir of John Lord 
Furnival, and was jure wxoris summoned to par- 
liament 11 Hen. [V., and became tenant by 
courtesy of the dignity. Many are the instances 
where husbands of females in whom baronies 
were vested, as daughters and heirs or coheirs of 
their father, were formerly summoned to parlia- 
ment jure uxoris, and sat, the dignity descending 
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to the issue of such female heirs, according to the 
| laws of descent; but is there any recognized in- 
stance where failing issue of the femile heir by 
her husband, tenant by courtesy of the dignity, 
the dignity in virtue of the writ of summons to 
the husband has descended to, and been enjoyed 
by the heir of the body of the husband, be any 
previous or subsequent wife? S. E. G. 


Lyttelton Family. — Particular information is 
requested of your correspondents concerning the 
family of Humphrey Lyvttelton, Esq., who resided 
at Worcester, circa 1796. His sister married into 
a family of Smith, and his father was of King's 
Norton, and Halesowen, in the counties of Wor- 
cester and Salop. The information I require is 
as follows : 

1. What was the christian name of his father, 
and whom did he marry? Did he leave any 
other issue except Humphrey, and the danghter 
above named ? and what were the names of his 
father and mother ? 

2. Whom did Humphrey marry, and did he 
leave any issue? He was, I believe, descended 
from Roger, youngest son of John Lyttelton, Esq., 
| of Frankley, ancestor of Lord Lyttelton, and I 
| want the particulars of his pedigree. A Sandys 
Lyttelton resided at Worcester about the same 
time. Was he any relation to Humphrey ? 

J. Dovatas. 

Best Mode of Drying Botanical Specimens. — 
A friend of mine has lately received, at consider- 
lable cost, a box of botanical specimens from 

Australia. Unfortunately they have been dried 
very imperfectly, and the consequence is, that 
a great many of the specimens are entirely de- 
stroyed. Ordinary blotting paper, although in 
some cases extremely useful, is almost powerless 
in the case of leguminous plants, and totally so in 
that of sea-weeds. Can you or your rea‘lers ins 
form me of any paper, or other substance easily 
obtainable, which will answer the required pur- 
pose of absorbing moisture, especially in the case 
of sea-weeds ? UNsKILLep. 





Romney Marsh, Kent. —In an old hook, en- 
titled The Charter of Romney Marsh, London, 
| 1597, I saw the other day, written on the fly-leaf, 

in an antique hand, the following: “ Romney 

Marsh. Hyeme malus, Estate molestus, nunquam 

bonus, —a bad ague procured them a corpora- 

tion.” With regard to the Latin I have nothing 

to say, sad experience testifies that there is some 

truth in the indictment; but I am quite at a loss 
| with regard to the English fact. 1 cannot hear 
| there is any tradition in the Marsh respecting 
this explanation of the rise of their corporate 
privileges. Canany of your correspondents throw 
| any light on the subject? The peculiar institu- 
| tions of Romney Marsh are so interesting, that I 
| 
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am in hopes my question may not remain un- 
noticed. G. R. M. 





flinor Queries with Answers. 


Romney Marsh.—Can any correspondent give 
the title and dates of the early histories and de- 
scriptions of this curious portion of the county of 
Kent ? I have seen a chart entitled “The De- 
scription of Romney Marsh, Walland Marsh, 
Denge Marsh, &c., M. Paker, 1617.” Is_ this 
purchaseable anywhere ? James Gitpert. 

49. Paternoster Row. 

{We can give the titles of a few works:—1. The 
Graunts, Ordinances, and Lawes of Romney Marsh. By 
Phomas Berthellet, London, 1543, l2mo. 2. The Charter 
of Romney- Marsh ; or the Laws and Customs of Romney- 
Marsh : framed and contrived by the venerable Justice, 
Henry de Bathe. Very useful for all Professors of the 
Law, and also for all Lords of Towns, and other Land- 
holders within Romney-Marsh, Bedford Level, and all 
other Marshes, Fenns, and Sea-Borders. The various 
editions are 1543, 1579, 1686, 1726, and 1732. 3. Besides 
which has appeared the following tract relative to Rom- 
ney-Marsh: “The Improvement of the Marsh, and the 
Country near about it: being an Account of some Pro- 
posals for furnishing the Marsh with fresh water; with 
Reasons for the same, Reflections thereon, and Objections 
answered, by John Young, 4to.” There is also a Map of 
Romney Marsh by James Cole, and another by Carter. ] 


Gainsborough the Painter. —Can any of the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” furnish me with 
information respecting this eminent artist, more 
especially with reference to his residence in 
London from 1774 to 1788 ? 
of any of Gainsborough’s works, whether consist- 
ing of landscapes, portraits, or drawings, with 
their subjects and localities ? 

E-pmunp Syer Futcurr. 

[Philip Thicknesse published a meagre Sketch of the 
Life and Paintings of Thomas Gainsborough, 8vo., 1788; 
but a far better notice of this artist is given in Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary, which also contains many re- 
ferences to other works for farther particulars. In Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes, by Dallaway, vol. iv. p. xiv., it is stated 
that “two of Gainsborough’s early landscapes are in the 
collection of J. Hawkins, Esq., of Bignor Park, Sussex ; 
and one of the finest of his later compositions was given 
by the late Sir G. Beaumont to the National Gallery. No 
less than sixty-nine of his works were exhibited in the 
Gallery of the British Institution in 1814.”] 


Didron's “ Christian Iconography.” — It is now 
nearly five years since the first volume of Mr. 
Bohn’s cheap and admirably illustrated English 
edition of this valuable work made its appearance. 
What is the cause of the delay in its completion ? 
and when may the second volume be expected ? 

Crericus D. 

[It appears that the second and concluding volume of 
this translation has been delayed in consequence of the 
original not yet having been published in France, The 


work was undertaken at the expense of the French Go- 
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Also of the existence | 





“under the crown. 


vernment, when funds for literary purposes were abund- 
ant; but as these are now diverted to military require- 
ments, and are likely to be so for a long time to come, 
Mr. Bohn has made arrangements with the author to 
publish the continuation in this country, and hopes to do 
so early in 1856. See Bohn’s Lists of Standard, §c., 
Libraries. 


The Plith and Knout.— There are said to be 
two principal instruments of flagellation (besides 
the cane) in use among the Russians, 7. e. the 
plith and the knout. Can any of your readers 
tell me the difference between them? Muso-Russ. 


[The word p/ith refers to different instruments of pun- 
ishment:—1. Plit is a piece of iron made hot, and put 
into an heated iron box, to be taken up and held by the 
victim. 2. P/ét is a lash like a knout. but not knotted, 
made of strips of raw hides. Also (3.), a tourniquet, or 
thumbscrew, made out of the twigs of trees, and twisted 
till the parts are compressed. The knoot, or knout, is a 
knotted bunch of thongs made of hide. It is so called 
because it is the Tartar synonym of the Slavic word énot. 
As the knout was a Tartar invention, and subsequently 
introduced into Russia, it has always been called by the 
Tartar name. ] 


Militia Officers and their Precedence. — T. P. 
would like to be informed whether a captain in 
the militia (or army) is an esquire by office, or 
merely by courtesy. He is styled an esquire in 
his commission signed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
his county, but ‘T. P. has hitherto failed to learn, 
on sufficient authority, whether he has, in conse- 
quence, a bond fide right to the title and precedence 
of an esquire by office. A word from the Editor 
of “N.& Q.,” or any of his correspondents, would 
settle the question, which is of some interest to a 
numerous class. ‘Ze & 

Hull, 


[Persons so styled in commissions, or warrants, under 
the Queen’s sign-manual, are esquires. The commissions 
of captains in the army are under the royal sign-manual ; 
those of captains in the militia are by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and that rank does not give him any precedence 
in the civil order of society as of right. Esquires by 
office are justices of the peace, and those holding office 
It is very difficult to define accurately 
what persons, not holding offices, or so styled by the 
Sovereign, have any other than the courtesy designation. 
Captains in the army and navy have defined relative 
rank, but what regulations, if any exist, as to precedence 
between such officers of the army and navy and militia 
officers, we know not. } 





“* Clap-trap.” — What is the derivation ? 
H. A. B. 
[The term clap-trap seems to have derived its name 
from the clap-net, a device for catching of larks; for, 
according to Bailey, “ A clap-trap is a name given to the 
rant and rhymes that dramatic poets, to please the actors, 
let them go off with; as much as to say, a trap to catch 
a clap by way of applause from the spectators at a play.” } 


Mr. Ferrand and the “ Devil Dust.” — Some 
few years ago Mr. Ferrand, during the course of 
a speech in the House of Commons, produced a 
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piece of cloth made chiefly from “ Devil's dust,” Of which couplet I attempt a translation : 
and tore it into shreds. I should be glad if some “ Thin lips, sharp nose — tho’ sweet is life, 


of your readers could tell me when this took | 


place, and where I can find the speech. 
We BK 
ech was made on March 4, 1842, and 


[ Mr. Ferrand’s s; 
Parliamentary Debates, Third 


. ; . 
will be found in Hansard’s 


Series, vol. xi. p. 140. ] 





Replies. 
MARRYING TO SAVE LIFE. 
(Vol. xii., p. 257.) 

Barrington, in his Observations on the more 
Ancient Statutes, has collected a number of legal 
vulgar errors, among which he includes, “ the 
notion, that a woman's marrying a man under the 
gallows will save him from the execution;” and 
adds, in explanation : 

“ This, pr 
appeal against the murderer 
wards repenting the prosecution of her lover, not only 
forgave the offence, but was willing to marry the ap- 
pellee. ws 

However this may be, it is certain that in the 
fifteenth century, this exemption had a quasi legal 
existence in France. We read in the Journal 
Wun Bourgeois de Paris (dition du Panthéon 
Littéraire, p. 683.) : 

“Le 10 Janvier, 1430, on mena onze hommes és halles 
de Paris, et leur coupa les tétes & tous dix. Le onziesme 
estoit un trés-bel jeune fils d’environ vingt-quatre ans; 
il fut despouillé et prest pour bander ses veux, quand 
une jeune file, née des halles, le vint hardiement de- 
manider; et tant fit par son bor 
au Chastelet, et despuis furent espousés ensemble.” 
Henry Stephens (I quote at second-hand, and 
cannot give reference) records an amusing in- 
stance in which the alternative of marriage was 
offered to a criminal : 


bably, arose from a wife having brought ¢ 
P her husband, who, Saabs 








“Ce conte est fort commun du Picard, auquel déja 
estant a l’eschelle, on amena une pauvre fille, qui s’estoit 
mal gouvernée, en luy promettant qu’on luy sauveroit la 


I'd rather swing than have such a wite! 


A curious legal statute appears to be in force in 


the Isle of Man: 
the punishment is capital, unless the 


In this case she has her choice 


No in- 


“For a rape 
woman be unmarried. 
either to hang, behead, or marry the offender 


| stance of a conviction is upon record, and Oniy one tra- 


termination, desired le 
} 


1 pourchas, qu’il fut ramené 
| 


vie, s'il vouloit promettre sur sa foy et la damnation de 


son asme, qu'il la prendroit & femme.” 
But the condemned was a philosopher, and seems 
to have thought that even life might be purchased 
at too dear a rate; it is amusing to picture him 
“looking the gift horse in the mouth,” and de- 
liberately balancing the pros and the cons: 

“Mais entre autres choses, l’ayant voulu voir aller, 
quand il s'apercut qu'elle estoit boiteuse, se tourna vers 
le bourreau, et luy dict: Attaque, attaque, alle clocque.” 


A similar tale is told of a Norman to whom the 


same proposition was made ; 
amined the would-be bride in Lavaterian fashion, 
exclaimed, as he mounted the seaffuld: 


“ Levres serrées, nez poinctu ; 
J’aime mieux étre pendu! 
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” 


but who, having ex- | 


ditionary. After the rope was fastened round the neck 
of the criminal, the injured woman repented of her de- 
vht be released, and offered him 
a ring, the symbol of the third condition, He accepted 
the wift with thanks; but told her, that having been 
already condemned to one he thought that 
sufficient, and would keep the ring for another occasion,” 
— Account, Ne., of the Ise of Man, A) ue Woo ls, 
8vo., Lundon, 1811, p. 254 
The North American Indians accord to squaws 
whose husbands have in battle, the 
privil ve of sele “cling r a successor from prisoners 
about to be tortured. Novelists (Cooper, I think, 
among others) have made an amusing use of this 
custom, and the reader will reeollect the scene in 
Victor Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris, in which La 
Esmeralda takes compassion upon the unlucky 
Pierre Gringoire when rejected of the other ladies 
of the band, and saves him from hanging by ac- 
cepting him as a temporary husband. 
Wirwiam Bates. 


punishment, 


c., by Gevi 


been killed 


Birmingham. 


In illustration ot this subject, brought forward 
by your correspondent Mr. Pinkerrox, | would 
refer him to the a but at the sume time un- 
gallant lines: 

‘There was a victim in a cart, 
One day for to be hang’d, 

And his reprieve was granted, 
And the cart made for to stand. 

¢Come, marry a wife and save your life,’ 
The julge aloud did cry: 

‘Oh, why should I corrupt my life?’ 
The victim did reply. 

* For here’s a crowd of every sort, 
And why should I prevent their sport? 

The bargain’s bad in every part, 
The wife’s the worst — drive on the cart! 

L. L. Jewitt. 








to” 


Derby. 





To his interesting article, Mr. W. Pinkerton 
might have added ‘the following authentic anec- 


dotes. 7 
Les Histoires du Sieur d'Aubigné. A Maillé, 


1618, tom. ii. p. 18. 
“Le Marquis du Resnel, frre du Prince Porcian, fut 
] 


tué par Bussi d’Amboise et (par) le fils du Baron des 
Adrets, pour un proces qu'il avoit avec son cousin ger- 
main. Guerchi mit son manteau autour du bras, et se fit 
tuer & couns d’espée, se vengeant comme il pouvoit. 
Beaudisné Puiviault (& la femme duquel le tueur porta 
les chausses de son mari, pour lui sauver la vie en Ces- 
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pow t), Rerni et Soubs-t! tra morts et 
arrangez devant le Louv expos i la veue des dames, 
quien ce dernier conten loient s ‘ t incapable de 
mariage, pource qu‘il en estoit en proci 

This is a sample of the atrocities and obscenities 





of the 
1572. 

Montaigne furnishes another instance of the 
custom of marrying to save life, Lssais, livre i 
chapitre 40. : saith 


massacre Of Bartholomew E 





“Chacun a oui faire le conte du Picard, auquel estant 
1 les hel Tt ‘sent une e, et jin mume nostre 
just rermet 1 s . t ] lui 
‘sar it ri l int n peu iT 
Pp 1 au i t h l, * elle 
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e 
KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS IN IRELAND. 


(Vol. xi., p. 407. ; Vol. xii, p. 
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; i han, d 
Villa David « » de Villa 
Rice. Pmene, de whnescop. in 
Triech, de toto Terra Reug 









Obuy, de Ardri 





herii in Lagen. de Arche- 
mang, de Cavetmuy, de ‘lerra Rice. de Hemfort, Sancti 
Petri de Selescar, Sancti Michaelis de Wasefort, Sancti 


Johannis, Sancti Patricii, Sancti Brigid, 
Magdalene Waseford, Sancti Johannis, dk 
Pondiy, de Dufer Sancte Marie dé 
Rog Valen de terra Osberti God. dé 
le erah, de Kildium, Sanct ! 

n, de Kesllivor, Sancte Maris de Tibh. de Arfi 
de Radron, de Magolevuin, de Stangenach, de ter 
Auguill, de terra Ade Martel. de Obrid. de Terra 
Carpentar. de Dumereth, de Typar, de Karketel, de Hules, 
le Cathan, de Kilg itan, de ‘Terra Roberti Sivvim, de 
Lune, de Kilkallan, de Catcordrin, de 
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Sanctze Mariz 
Ferra Helice de 
Slefeultre, de Terra 
terra W. Bruselanc. 
mnis Waterford, de 


Ss 





Druk 











Terra Rice. de Mora, 


tad. de Terra Henrici Gmen, de 
feudo decem Y honore Cathan. de Adolar. de 
terra Golf. de Exse. de Terra Tancardcar. Sancti March- 
ach. Linurin, Sancte Brigid. Linurin. de Terra Gadeberti 
le Rupe. de imo Gantard. Inker. d iwhmecher, de 
Hvlegr. de toto buedo de Amerit, de toto lo de Tu- 
bachleys, de toto buedo de Harr. de toto buedo de Mayer. 
Sancti Johannis de Carcang. de Roskelan. et de Senegart, 
Clencan, Ecelesias eum omnibus villis, decimis Cappellis, 
pertinenciis et Appendiciis suis, nec non et alia Bona 
vestra, sicut ea juste et pacifice possidetis, vobis et per 
vos domui Hospitalis auctoritate Ay nfirmamys 
ripti patrocinio communimus — Nulli ergo 
liceat hane paginam nostre confirma- 
tionis infringere, vel ei ausu temerario contraire; si quis 
autem ho« presumpserit, indignationem Omni- 
potentis Dei et Beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum ejus 
erit incursurum 
“Datum Signie xiii. Kalendas Augusti, Pontificatus 
nostri Anno Decimo Quinto.” 

















et praesentis s 





omnino | inum 
ittemptare 


Dr. Vella has kindly taken the above copy of a 
MS. now existing in the Record Office of this 
island; and it is sent with the hope that its perusal 
may give the desired information to your corre- 
spondent W. R. G. Ww. W. 

Malta. 


DRUIDICAL MONUMENT AT CARNAC. 


xii, pp. 205. 254.) 


latter notice, I was induced to 
o the former and I see that L. M. 
; Ourrs states, mistake; for L. M. 
r says, nor insinuates, nor apparently 
supy s, that Carnac a Cromlech. 

I should rather consider that Ouris mistakes, in 
calling Carnac, in Normandy, “a serpent temple,” 
for it j ven straight lines of stones. 
What ‘lance can these have to a 

rpentine line so as to form a serpent temple, like 
that large one at Abury, as described by Sir R. 
C. Hoare, Bart., in his History of Wiltshire, where 
the stones were placed in serpentine lines? Fora 
full description of Carnac, see Mons. de Cambry’s 
Monumens Celtiques; a translation of which will 
be found in Higgins’s Celtic Druids, p. 1xxxvi. 
Where Lochmariaker may be, I know not. No 
such place is mentioned in any description of 
Carnac which I have ever seen. I should have 
supposed it to be a place more likely to be found 
in the Highlands of Scotland, than on the coast of 
Normandy. 

Mons. de Cambry does state, that the Carnac 
stones had once extended to near La Trinité, in a 
line of 1490 toises, and that the largest stones are 
near Kervario. 

Hal Ours studied etymology and the origin of 
language to any great extent, he would probably 
have had some idea that the word Carnac, whe- 
ther used in Egypt or in Brittany, might have its 
root in the language of a people in the far East, 


one, 








consists of el: 


possible resem 
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earlier than either the Egyptians or the earliest 
inhabitants of Brittany. 

The authority for calling such stone temples 
Druidical, he will find in Toland’s History of the 
Druids, with Huddlestone’s Notes; in Higyins’s 
Celtic Druids, and various other works on the 
same subject, which will be found referred to in 
these works. 

Ouris mistukes in stating, that “Cesar notices 
the origin of Druidism.” Cresar states the exist- 
ence of Druidism; and Divitianes, chief Druid in 
Gaul, was his ally and friend. 

The representation of the form of a serpent does 
not infer serpent worship. The serpent was con- 
sidered a symbol of the Deity and of eternity. 

It seems to be a mistake to suppose that the 
Druids derived their name from the Greek word 
Spus. [ts origin is in a more ancient and eastern 
language —the Celtic. J.S.s. 





THE HARP. 


(Coneluded from p. 330.) 


“ King Henry VIIL, in his thirty-third year, having 
taken upon himself the stvle and title of King of Ireland, 
inserted the same upon his money and his Great Seal; 
yet we have only as before the harp upon the coin of 
Ireland, but nothing upon the Great Seal relating thereto, 
only a collar about his neck composed of the initial letter 
H, perhaps for Hibernia, and intended to commemorate 
this remarkable occurrence, though it is usually thought 
to be intended for the initial letter of his name. How- 
ever that he, this is a proof there were no arms appro- 
priate to Treland at that time, nor was there any standard 
or banner of the harp for Ireland carried at the funeral 
of this king; but at the funeral of Queen Jane, 
29 Hen. VIIT., was carried a banner of Ireland (I. 14. and 
elsewhere in Off. Arms.). 

“ King Kdward VI, in 1552, erected a new king of arms 
for Ireland, by the title of Ulnester*, King of Arms of 
the whole kingdom of Ireland, and the badge and seal of 
this office was distinguished from that of the other kings 
of arms chiefly by the addition of a harp; but King Ed- 
ward had neither arms nor device for Ireland upon his 
Great Seal or otherwise, nor do we mect with any Irish 
money of this king; nor is there any arms or device for 
Ireland upon the Great Seal of Philip and Mary, but 





* Ulster was erected into an earldom temp. Hen. II. 
John Curey was the first who had the title of Earl of 
Ulster, »fterwards Hugh de Lacy, then Walter de Bargo, 
and William de Burgh, leaving only one daughter and 
heir, Elizabeth. Upon the petition of the Irish (Sand- 
ford), 15 Ed. IIL, she was married to Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, the king’s third son, who, in right of his wife, 
was, 29 Ed. IIL, created Earl of Ulster, from whence by 
a daughter it came to Mortimer, Earl of March, from 
whence it came to the house of York, and by King Ed- 
ward IV. was annexed to the crown, and upon this 
account as the principal province gave title to the king 
of arms, though methinks as all Ireland was at this time 
wholly in subjection, the old title of Ireland king of arms 
had been more honourable, and that of Ulster as a pro- 
vince more proper for the title of a herald. 
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upon their Trish coins the harp crowned, as upon those of 
Henry VIII. 

“ Queen Elizabeth had no arms for Ireland upon her 
Great Seal, but upon the counter seal are the badges of 
the three kingdoms, namely, the rose crowned for Eng- 
land, the thistle crowned for Scotland, and the harp 
crowned for Ireland, as upon her money, except her 
harpers, or Irish shillings and sixpences, hearing the 
date 1561. On these, in an escocheon crowned, are three 
harps, two and one, the first instance of the harp or harps 
used in an escocheon as arms for the kingdom of Ireland; 
probably these three harps might be intended to represent 
the three provinces or governments there, viz. Leinster, 
where the Lord Deputy immediately presided ; Connaught, 
which had a governor called Commissioner ; and Munster, 
a governor called President; which three governors were 
continued in that kingdom until 1671, when the Presi- 
dencies of Munster and Connaught were superseded; but 
the money coined after this in 1601 had only the harp 
crowned as before. Why the three harps were not con- 
tinued does not appear; it may be that having, as the 
inscription upon her monument declares, ‘ Ireland, with 
Spaniards’ expulsion and traitors’ coercion,’ quieted, she 
thought one harp the most proper insignia, as formerly 
used, and so it is in two places upon her monument, but 
with some difference upon the base of the monument, the 
harp in an escocheon crowned, and upon the Cornish an 
escocheon charged with a harp crowned.* 

“King James not only used the harp crowned as the 
device of Ireland, but quartered the harp in his royal 
achievement for the arms of that kingdom, in the third 
quarter of the royal achievement upon his Great Seal, as 
it has continued ever since. The blazon was azure, a 
harp or stringed argent, as appears by the great em- 
broidered banner, and at the funeral of Queen Anne, 
King James's queen, A.p. 1618, and likewise by the great 
banner and banner of Ireland at the funeral of King 
James (I. 4. ff. 5. & 32. in Off. Arms). The difference 
between the arms and device of Ireland appears to be on 
the crown only, which is added to the harp when used as 
a device. 

“ At the funeral of King James was likewise carried the 
standard of the crest of Ireland, a buck proper (argent in 
the draught) issuing from a tower triple towered or, 
which is the only instance of this crest that I have met 
with, and therefore was probably devised and assigned 
for the crest of Ireland upon occasion of this funeral, but 
with what propriety I do not understand. 

“ As to the badge, besides the two crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew, and the usual ones of the rose, thistle, 
fleur-de-lis, and harp, crowned for the four kingdoms, 
there were carried at his funeral the standard of the crest 
of Ireland, of the crest of Scotland, of the unicorn, of the 
crest of England, of the greyhound, the dragon, of the 
Union, viz. St. George and St. Andrew, crosses conjoined, 
The rose and thistle conjoined, and the cornet of St. 


George.” 
G. 





THE RUNNING THURSDAY. 
(Vol. xii., p. 326.) 
Ts it not possible that this term was applied in 
derision either to the date of the king's flight, or 
that of the numerous courtiers who seceded from 





* At her funeral was borne the banner of Ireland, 
azure, a harp crowned with a ducal coronet or, stringed 
argent. 
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his support. Evelyn, under date of Dec. 13., 
which was on a Thursday, says “ the king flies to 
sea;" though in fact James fled at three o'clock 
in the morning of Tuesday, the 11th, from 
London, and his flight was arrested on Thursday 
the 13th. The destruction of the new Catholic 
chapels in the metropolis took place on the night 
of the 11th, and the example was followed by 
similar outrages throughout the country. The 
second flight of James was on Tuesday the 18th, 
and his final embarkation at the dawn of Sunday 
the 23rd. The Running Thursday was most 
probably Thursday the 13th, when the news of 
his first flight became generally known. 

If this answer be somewhat of a cuess, I must 
confess that its purpose is to introduce with it a 
Query. R. T. alludes to a manuscript at Broms- 
grove which gives “an account of his family.” 
From the extract quoted, and the initials of the 
querist, I conceive the family to be that of Throck- 
morton. Ihave aninterest in the Throckmortons 
of the seventeenth century from ancestral con- 
nexion. Would R. 'T. inform me if the manu- 
script gives any account of Sir Francis Throck- 
morton, who died 1680, and Ann his wife, 
especially the latter, who lived to a great age, not 
dying till 1724? Might [ also inquire in whose 
possession the manuscript rests ? Monson. 

Gatton Park. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Single Stereoscopic Pictures. —Mvy short comment upon 
this subject (Vol. xii., p. 273.) having induced some far 
ther remarks from Mr. Tuos. Rose and Mr. InGLesy 
(Vol. xii., p. 333.), which appear to call for additional 
explanation from me, I beg to offer the following. The 
photograph as proposed to be taken by Mr. Norman 
(Vol. xii. p. 171.) is produced virtually by two lenses 
having their foci coincident, or, what is the same thing, 
by making use of two parts of « lense by means of two 
small apertures near the circumference, the apertures 
being 24 inches apart. The consequence of this arrange- 
ment is, that objects in the same plane in the principal 
anterior focus of the lens would be depicted sharply and 
clearly, while those in planes more remote would present 
a somewhat obscured outline, owing to their being de- 
picted from a different point of view by the two lenses; 


the hearings (to use a nautical phrase) of the proximate | 


and distant objects varying from one another, according 
to the spot whence observed; hence the impression upon 
the mind, when a picture resulting from Mr. Norman's 
arrangement is viewed by means of one eve, very 
similar to that produced by viewing solid objects with 
both eyes. The distance between the points of view being 
smaller than Mr. Rose considers useful, is only a question 
of degree, not of fact. Mr. Rose has attributed to me 
observations regarding increased intensity, which should 
have been applied elsewhere. : 

My observation that all parts of a single picture are 
equally distant from the observer, is of course only approxi- 
mately true, the same applies to the usual two pictures; 
but in one case this fact would be discoverable in con- 
Sequence of the uniform convergence of the axes of both 
eyes, if brought to bear upon all parts of the picture, 
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whereas with two pictures this is not the case, each eye 
being confined to its own picture alone. Gro, SHADBOLT. 





I am pleased to find that my communication has 
caused some discussion from several gentlemen, who have 
not thought it necessary to adopt language tending to 
throw ridicule over the matter. 

In one point I beg, however, to suggest to Mr. Rose 
that he is not quite correct, when he states that no 
stereoscopic effect can be produced at such a small angle, 
but only an intense picture formed by the superposition 
of two pictures exactly alike. 

Now it appears to me that if the two diaphragms be 
24 inches apart, surely the two pictures must differ to 


the same extent as the two pictures produced on the 
retina of the eyes (the same distance apart). 

I mentioned in my first communication that such an 
angle was far too small to produce the ordinary exag- 
gerated stereoscopic effect; but that a pair of lenses 
placed some distance apart (but still superimposing the 
two pictures on the screen) would in all probability pro- 
duce everything to be desired. 

I shall be glad to learn that some gentleman, having 
the necessary time and means at his disposal, will try the 
experiment fairly, and give the result, which, if I mistake 
not, will be important. Georce Normay, 
Hull. 





The Stere scopic Question.—I observe, in your recent 
Numbers, a dispute on the theory of the stereoscope, in 
which Mr. Normay, Mr. INGLesy, Mr. Rose, and Mr. 
SHADBOLT have taken a part. As there cannot be two 
opinions on a question of pure science, it is not difficult 
to settle the points at issue between these gentlemen. 

Mr. Norman is mistaken in supposing that the photo- 
graphs taken by his altered camera have a stereoscopic 
effect different from that produced by every other photo- 
graph. He is correct, however, in stating that the pho- 
tographs produced by his altered camera have, when seen 
with one eve, a good stereoscopic effect. The writer of 
this Note published and explained this fact long ago, and 
has shown it to many persons. The effect is finely seen 
in a large photograph of a bust, or of a street much fore- 
shortened. In these the stereoscopic effect is perfect. 

The imperfect stereoscopic effect of the best executed 
portrait, or building, or landscape, upon a plane surface, 
when seen by both eves, is that we learn, from the slight 
change in the convergency of the optic axis while sur- 
veving the picture; that all the parts of it are nearly 
equidistant from the eve, and are therefore painted upon 
a plane surface. Whereas, when we view the same ob- 
ject with one eve, we lose the power of estimating dis- 
tance given us by binocular vision; so that the lights 
and shadows, and the wrial or geometrical perspective, 
are allowed to produce their full effect. Mr. SuapBo.Lt 
has stated this more briefly, but correctly. 

The eye may, by a little practice, be taught to see a 
perfect stereoscopic picture by simple vision; but the 
effect is instantaneously produced when both eyes are 
good, and equally so either by squinting or by a stereo- 
scope. The true theory of the stereoscope was first given 
by Sir David Brewster, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, some years ago; and his paper was, 
we believe, reprinted in the Philosophical Magazine. 
Persons unacquainted with the true theory of binocular 
vision, upon which the theory of the stereoscope is 
founded, are attempting to produce stereoscopic effects by 
the union, upon a plane surface, of the two dissimilar 
images of solids; but they may rest assured that the 
attempt will be fruitless, M. N. 
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Replies ta Minor Queries. 


“ Regis ad exemplum totus componitur 
(Vol. ii., pp. 267. 381.). — 

“This hexameter verse,” says L., “is not to be found 
in this form in any classical author. It has been con- 
verted into a single proverbial verse from the following 
passage of Claudian : 


Orbis’ 


Componitur orbis 
Regis ad exemplum,’” &c. 

But in reply to Q. Q.Q’s Query whence this 
line is taken, I have the pleasure to observe that 
it occurs in an epigram prefixed to Languet’s 
Vindicie contra Tyrannos; sive de Principis in 
Populum, Populique in Principem leritima po- 
testate. Stephano Junio Bruto Celta Auctore, 
1589." 





“JT. Scribonius Spinter, Be Iy t, Lectori. 


notus 


Contemptor Superum Maculosi nomine 
loquax, 


Velleris +, Etruseus scurra, Sophista 

Arte mala, ‘, opuli Harpyias sevosque Tyranne 
Instituit, Pestis maxima Christiadum. 

Junius hoc Reges veros, Procer« sque libello 
Efformat, Populos et sua jura docet. 

Nempe Caput magno civili in corpore Reges 
Corporis et Populum cetera membra facit. 

Mempbra sed ut languent, capiti adversantia: Sanum, 
Tusce, erit, anne caput, quod sua membra premit? 

Sint igitur Reges Populis re, ut feedere, Leges, 
Nomine reque Patres. Justitisxque duces. 

Totus ad exemplum Regis componitur Orbis, 
Rex - 7 1e sic Populi se sciat esse caput. 

Hunc veteri Reges referant de more triumphum, 
Quod P ate w Patres, quod Populo Socii.” 





This volume should have been included 
list of books burnt. See Gerdes, Florileginm 
Historico-Criticum Librorum Rariorum, cui mult 
simul scitu jucunda adspe reuntur Historiam omnem 
Litterariam, et c umprimis Reformationis Eccles 
asticam illustrantia. Groninge et Bren 

Bis.iotuecar. Cuetuam. 


1763. 


Ancient Cements (Vol. xii., p. 185.). —On the 
subje ct of ancient cements, the readers of “ N. & 
Q.” are welcome to the following receipt, copied 
from a Rezister of Occurrence kept by the prior 
and convent of Durham, and now in the possession 
of the dean and chapter. The document which 








* A tran lation of this w rk, 1 iblis hed anonymously 
in 1689, now before us, has the following curious manu- 
script note on the title-page: —“ The translation of the 
Vindiciea contra Tyrannos was the work of Mr. William 
Walker, of Darnel, near Shefiield, Yorkshire, the per 
who cut off King Charles’s head. It was first printed iu 
1649 (?), and reprinted at t the Revolution.” } 

7; “6 Ms whiavellum digito notari, indubium est.’ Nor 
have our own coun trymen been backward in testifving 
their opinion of his merits. Out of his surname they 
have coined an epithet for a knave, and out of his 


Christian name a synonyme for the devil : 


*Nick Machiavel had ne'er a trick, 

Tho’ he g 

But we believe there is a 
the antiquaries,” 
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ave his name to Old Nick.’ 


— Maca ulay. 





| or sum what 


| blossom and fruit on it together. 
| garden at Bitton; 


believe my successor has destroyed it. 


in the | 


schism on this subject among | 


| ° . 
| precedes the entry, is an appointment of a cellarer 


of Finchale, dated on the 2nd July, 1413. I may 
hereafter communicate various receipts for ink 
making of an early date from the same source of 
information. 
“Take new 
of newe tyle, and stampe y 
gretter, and syt 
herth, and breke yam on ye same maner Ivke ye tyele, 
and blende yam to gider with water, and take thre parte 
of lyme; and yen lay two tyle thike in lyme and m« rter, 
and yen take all yat es befor sayde and lay itt all : 
vo ynche thikke, an yf itt be thikker itt es y bet 
and take and syfte all ye small poudre oute of ye on ne, 
ind ye tvele, and ye syndres; and ever as ytt es fressh 
rht caste ye same poudre above ye werke. At de yis 


wrog 
most be done in Marche, for ye frost will elles lese itt.’ 
Pi R. 


Fruit-tree 
curious 


brynte lyme and water, and the skarthes 
m to y® mykilt res of beeng Sy 


TS Vi it comes of y® smythes’ 





ve 





Floucester Cathedr curious 
(Vol. xii., p. 304 i— There may be two 
fruit-trees growing in the precine ts of Glow cester 
Cathe vel, but the “only one I ever saw there was 
an ap p! le tree; and its curiosity mainly arose from 
retaining its fruit all throug h the winter, till the 
! I have often seen 
About thirty 
years ago, I obtained grafts, and so I got a 
goodly tree, equally curious, growing in my own 
but the fruit being useless, I 
The only 
history I could ever get was, that it was planted by 
Dean Tucker. It wase ommonly « -alled the * for- 
bidden fruit ;” why, I know not, unless, from its 
being safely secured within a high iron railing, no 


I. T. Evcracomse. 


Y 


tree was in blossom in spring 


person can reach it. 

Clyst St. George. 

Sinope (Vol. xii. p. 302.).— This is a Greek 
word, S:vdérn, with ‘the penultimate long, Si Ope, 
now called by the Turks, Sinoub. It ocenrs in 
Herodotus (i. 76.; ii. 34.; iv. 12.), in Xenophon 
(Anab. vi. 1.), in Polybius “(iv. 5.), and several 
times in Strabo and Arrian (Perip.). The line of 
Dionysius (v. 628.), — 





"Os ror’ dAwonévyny "Acwmi8a beers Zevaryy,” 


leaves no doubt as to the length of the penulti- 
mate. The word is a compound, expressing in 
Greek, “injurel sight.” This colony was esta- 
blished by the Milesians, who founded other colo- 
nies on the Asiatic shores of the Enuxine and 
in the Crimea. Prior to this colonization, the 
Cimmerians, according to Herodotus, flying from 
the Scythians into Asia, built a town on the same 
site. Strabo and Arrian mention Armene (now 
Akliman) as the seaport of Sinope, from which it 
was distant fifty stadia, or about six miles. Auto- 
: Argonauts, was deemed the 


lycus, one of the ' 
This was 


founder of Sinope by its inhabitants. 


| the birth-place of Diogenes the Cynic, and Mithri- 


dates the Great. When Str: abo wrote, in the 
' 


reign of Augustus %, Sinope was a Roman colony. 
he 
Its red earth, cwdéms, sindpis, so called from the 


: 
| 
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the four colours he used for his paintings. 
T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfix Id. 

Cromwell's Portrait, &c. (Vol. xii. p. 205.). 
— In the library of the Baptist College, Bristol, 
there is an original miniature of Oliver Crom- 
well, of exquisite workmanship, but I am not 
aware of the artist's name. It was once bor- 
rowed for the purpose of being copied, and the 
copy returned instead of the original ; fortunately 
the fraud was discovered, and while the original 
was reguined, the copy was likewise kept in pos- 
session. The copy is a fair one, but the colours 
are somewhat faded, while those of the real 
miniature are as perfect as ever. 

Will Cesrriensis be kind enouch to refer me 
to the authorities for Cromwell having an illegiti- 
mate daughter? as, although I have heard many 
sins laid to his charge, the fact of his having erred 
in this particular is quite new to me. 


W. Oi. Wutts. 


Duke of Marlborough and Mr. Barnard (Vol. 
xii., p. 303.). —W. T. M. will find all particulars 
of the narrative to which he refers in the Genile- 
man's Mag. for May, 1758 ; and in the “ Selection 
of Curious Articles” from that work (1811), vol. iii. 
p- 322. 

Barnard, who was tried for sending the threat- 
ening Letters to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
inviting the interviews in the Park and Westmin- 
ster Abbey, was not a colonel; he was the son of 
Mr. Barnard, a surveyor in Westminster, “a very 
profitable business” (as it was said at the trial in 
May, 1758), in which the son is likely to succeed, 
being capable and diligent.” The young man 
may, however, have had a taste for mischief or 
adventure ; and notwithstanding the evidence ad- 
duced on the trial—the result of which was an 
acquittal—-it seems questionable whether young 
Barnard did not actually send the letters to the 
Duke, who, for reasons best known to the writer, 
may have been selected by this young man, as the 
object of a most unwarrantable hoax. His Grace, 
who succeeded to the title of Duke of Marl- 
borough in 1733, as heir to his mother, the second 
daughter and co-heir of Jolin, Duke of Marl- 
borough, died a few months only after the trial of 
Barnard. Ie was distinguished as a brave and 


humane officer. J. H. M. 





7 
ts 


7 
] 
l 
l 


Dr. Bloxholme, not Bloxham (Vol. xii., p- 303.). 
— The name of the physician concerning whom 
Macpateyensts desires information is incorrectly 
spelt, both in the passage cited from the G ntle~ 
man's Mag ,and in that from Horace Walpole’s 
Letters to George Montague. erred 
to is Noel Broxolme (or, as I have sometimes seen 
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The person r¢ 





city supplying it, furnished Apelles with one of | it written, Broxholme), a native of Rutlandshire, 


educated at Christ Church, Oxford, as a member 
of which he proceeded B.A., May 20, 1709 ; M.A. 
April 18, 1711. He subsequently removed to 
University College, applied himself to the study 
of medicine, and, accumulating his degrees therein, 
proceeded M.D., July 8, 1723. He then settled 
in London, was admitted a candidate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Dee. 23, 1723, and a Fellow, 
March 22, 1724-25. He served the office of Censor 
in 1726, and delivered the Harveian Oration for 
1731. This, which was printed the same year, in 
4to., is a very favourable specimen of classical 
attainments. Dr. Broxolme was, I know, ap- 
pointed in 1734 physician to the Prince of Wales, 
with salary annexed, in place of Dr. Clifton, and 
died at Hampton Court, on the 8th of July, 1748, 
by his own hand, as mentioned by Horace Wal- 
pole. W. Munk, M.D. 


26. Finsbury Place. 


John Acton (Vol. x., p. 371.).—TI see that in- 
quiries have been made about a John Acton. I 
send you an extract from a pedigree which I ob- 
tained from Margaret Acton’s daughter many 
years ago, comprehending all the dates I am at 
present able to give. If your correspondents 
should make any search at Basingstoke, [ should 
be very much obliged to learn the result. 

Sir John Cutts of=Anne Weld. 
Childersley. 


Lord 


Iat.=Johr Elizabeth Marga-=John Acton of Joanna.=Thur- 
Ux. Cutts. Clarke, retta. | Basingstoke; ban, 
est 1; @ her fu- } a very fine or 
paintingof neral | painting of Thur- 
him by Sir sermon him by born. 
P.Lelyex- by At- | Schalken ex- 
ists. Ob. 26 terbury | iste my 
Jan., 1707. agent. 
Thomas Cowslade, a=Margarctta, Joanna. twin: died 
director of he twin. young, buried at 
yuith Sea Com-! Basingstoke, in 
pany in 1730. | Litton. 


t 








The last died 
F. Frrz Henry. 

Fire (Vol. xii., p. 205.).— The use of fire is 
clearly implied in the offering which Abel made 
(Gen. iv. 4.) : 

“And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his 
flock, and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect 
unto Abel, and to his offering.” 


' 
Four children, all calches. 
Jan, 29, 1814, ¢ 


The manner of offering such an offering as Abel 
made is laid down in Numbers, xviii. 17.: 

“Thou shalt sprinkle their blood upon the altar, and 
shalt burn their fat for an offering made by fire, for a 
sweet savour unto the Lord.” 

In the same chapter of Genesis, we find it re- 
corded of Tubal Cain, that “ he was the instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron ;” consequently 
the use of fire was known very soon after the fall 
of man. Fras. CrossieyY. 
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My Sister wed me (Vol. xii., p. 208.). — I once 
met with a similarly inexplicable entry in a pedi- 
gree of the Smith family. As nearly as 1 can 
recollect, it occurred in one of the Smith Carring- 
tons, or Carrington Smiths, among the genealogi- 
eal collections in the British Museum, and ran 
thus : 

“Richt Smith 
marr® his 
own Sister.” 


This appears to require some sort of explanation ; 


i 


if correct, I imagine it was not his uterine sister | 


that he espoused, but a daughter of his father’s 
wife by a former husband. Of course this is only 
mere conjecture. But a case in point has recently 
been communicated to me by a gentleman who 
well knew the parties. A. has an illegitimate 
daughter B. A. afterwards marries, not the mo- 
ther of B., but another lady, C, by whom he has 
asonD. This D. eventually becomes the husband 
of B., and so illustrates the fact of a man marrying 
his own sister. One of the parties is still living. 


Cx. Horrer. | 
| latter. 


Coney Gore (Vol. xii, p. 126.).— There is a 
street in Great Yarmouth, called the “ Conge.” 
Has this any relation to the above denomination ? 
Or whence is it derived, and what does it mean ? 

F. C. B. 

Diss. 


“ Coneybury,” or “ Coneyswick.” — Coneybury 
or Coneyburrow is a not unfrequent name for a 
Roman establishment. There are in Shropshire, 
Coneybury at Farlow and Abdon. At Longdon 
in Worcestershire, is Coneyburrow. This form is 
not so common as Coneygore. There is a Coneys- 
wick at Rock in Worcestershire. Hype CrarKe. 


Bells at Hedon (Vol. xii., p. 285.). — Your cor- 
respondent G. R. P. does not state the size or 
weight of the bell having a border of small bells 
and leaves and a shield between every two bear- 
ing the letters S.S. May not this have been the 
sancte bell removed from a bell-cot on the roof at 
the east end of the church, and transferred to the 
tower after the Reformation? There are many of 
these bell-cots still remaining, both in stone and 
wood. 

A beautiful example of the latter material 
covered with lead traceried and cricketted, still 
stands on the roof of the church at Dunwich in 
Suffolk, it must have contained at one time a bell 
of more than the ordinary size. B. Ferrer. 


Verses in French Patois (Vol. xii., p. 264.). — 
The patois is the Wallon. The lines quoted, are 
part of a dialogue entitled Zi Molin a Vin et T 
Molin a  Aiew, at p. 70. of Lé Mal et Linwe, 
Liege, 1853. The Wallon is said to be in rapid 
progress towards extinction as a spoken language, 

ut many traditional pieces have been preserved, 
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and some new poems published. Chansons et 
Poesies Wallonnes, recueillies par MM. B. et D., 
Liege, 1844, is a good collection of the former, 
and any foreign bookseller will procure Poesies 
Wallonnes, par Uauteur du Pantalon Trawé, Liege, 
1842; Blouwett Liézeviss, Liege, 1845, and Les 
P'tits Moumints @ Plaisir, Huy, 1852. These 
show the Wallon as now spoken. 

A meagre grammar is prefixed to Hubert’s 
Dictionnaire Wallon-Liégevise, Liege, 1853. I do 
not know any other dictionary, and in this I am 
unable to find several words used in the books 
above mentioned. This difficulty is increased by 
the variations in spelling of a language reduced to 
writing in its old age. Messrs. B. and D. give 
the following example of spelling the same words: 

“ Choutez cou qu ‘i v’ dihet d’ novai 
Ces predicants, ces diales,” 
which they prefer to 
“Chouté sou kif dihe d’ novai 
Ce predican, ce diale.” 
The author of Lé Mal e Linwe would write the 


The Wallon, though not extended over a large 
surface, varies greatly, that of Stavelot differing 
much from that of Verviars, as may be seen in the 
specimens at pp. 85. 125. and 140. of the Chansons 
et Poesies Wallonnes. 

In 1841, before the introduction of railways, I 
engaged a carriage at Aix la Chapelle, to go to 
Liege, taking the least frequented road. About 
twenty miles from Liege a spring broke, and we 
were obliged to apply to some peasants for assist- 
ance. My companion was a very good linguist, 
and our driver, a native of Tirlemont, settled at 
Aix la Chapelle, who had been on that road for 
twelve years, spoke Flemish and Belgian Frewch ; 
but, after trying all the languages we could muster, 
it was only by making signs with a piece of pack- 
thread that we made them understand that we 
wanted arope. They were very civil and oblig- 
ing. Not being then interested in patois, I did 
not make a note of the place. All that I re- 
member is, that we chose the road generally 
avoided, from the number of the hills and the 
want of a good dining place, because the scenery 
was said, and truly so, to be beautiful. Probably 
the language was a variety of Wallon, though our 
driver declared it was not. Hi. B.C. 


U. U, Club. 


“ Aboard,” “ Ashore” (xii. 113.).— Mr. Buck- 
TON gives instances of both seamen and landsmen 
using a in the sense of on or in. I have high 
authority for suggesting that, in these cases, @ 13 
only a corruption of at, a nearly synonymous pre- 
position. ; 

Some twenty-five years ago, I was at the lakes, 
and often in company with the late Robert 














om 


So Re ~~ « 


he 
anc 
(nc 
tha 
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! 
Southey. On one occasion, I told him that I had | 
heard a servant, in the house where I lodged, | 
speaking of a child who was crying, say, “ The | 
baby’s a-twining;” and I asked him whether 
“twining” was a Westmoreland word, expressive 
of the cry of an infant. He laughed, and replied : 
“ The girl was only speaking more correct English 
than you and I do. What she said was, ‘ The 
baby’s at whining:’ and whenever you use the 
particle a before a participle, you are uncon- 
sciously corrupting the word at, in the sense of 
occupied in, or something of that sort.” Styxires. 


P.S. You will see that I adopt the mode of 
reference to your pages suggested by M. (xii. | 
122.)* 

Door Inscriptions (Vol. xii., p. 302.). — Dr. | 
Stukeley set up over his door at Kentish Town : 

“ Me dulcis saturet quies ; 
Obscuro positus loco 
Leni perfruar otio 
Chyndonax Druida.” 


Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


* The Lord of Burleigh” (Vol. xii., p. 280.). — 
Iam glad Curusert Bepe has ventured to im- 
pugn the accuracy of Hazlitt in bis mythical nar- 
rative of The Lord of Burleigh. In one or two 
particulars I propose, on the authority of a great- 
aunt of mine, who intimately knew Mr. and Mrs, 
Jones, both before and after their marriage, to 
correct some errors into which either Hazlitt or 
your correspondent has fallen. 

When the earl passed under the name of Jones 
he was only plain Mr. Cecil; his uncle was alive, 
and residing at Burleigh House. It was for debt 
(not with the view of picking up a virtuous wife) 
that he assumed his incognito. He lodged at 
Farmer Hoggins’ homestead, which was not at 
Hodnet, but on Bolas Common, about one mile 
from Meeson, and about three miles from New- 
port. He was not above making himself gene- 
rally useful. On one occasion, at Mr. Hoggins’ 
request, Mr. Jones shouldered an enormous pig, 
and carried it to Aquelote Hall (Sir Thomas 
Bowey’s), as a present for the cld squire. 

After marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Jones lived in a 
house at Bolas, built by him exprés. Some years | 
afterwards the earl discovered his nephew's re- 
treat, paid off his debts, and invited Mr. and Mrs. | 
Cecil to live with him at Burleigh House, which 
invitation was gratefully accepted. It is quite 
true that during those years Mrs. Cecil did not 
know of her husband's rank or real name. How- 
ever, I believe the “fading” business is all a 
myth. C. Mansrieip InGiesy. 

Birmingham. 








, hy One so obviously good, that we shall ourselves adopt | 
it in our new Volume.— Ep. “ N, & Q.”) 
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The Folios of Shakspeare (Vol. xii., p. 265 ).— 
Dr. Johnson was in error, in saying that from 
1623 to 1664 the world had only two editions of 
the plays of Shakspeare. Mr. Halliwell (Shaks- 
peariana, p. 43.) fatls into the same error, when 
he gives the fullowing short notice of the third 
folio : 

“3 fol. London, Printed for P. C., 1664. 
Contains seven additional plays.” 





The fact is, that a considerable portion of the 
third folio had appeared before 1664, and this 
portion, dated 1663, did not contain the seven 
additional plays. C. Mansrieitp InGiesy. 

Birmingham. 


Roman Britain (Vol. xi., p. 443.). — Has V. A. 
X., during his researches, found any account, and 
seen any drawings, of Roman antiquities supposed 
to have existed at Gorleston in Suffulk? C. J. P. 





Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have so many books waiting for notice, that we 
must dismiss them with very few words. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. A new edition. 
In Six Volumes. Vol. II. The Second Volume of this 
beautifully got up edition of Byron contains his “Ode to 
Napoleon,” “ Hebrew Melodies,” “ Prophecy of Dante,” 
“ Vision of Judgment,” “ Age of Bronze,” and many other 
smaller poems; besides the “Domestic Pieces” (1816), 
and the * Occasional Pieces” (1807-1824). 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. TFighth 
edition. Vols. I]. and III. We have here the comple- 
tion of this admirable history of our constitution, in a 
form which must render yet more widely known this 
masterpiece of our philosophical historian, 

A Memoir of the Life and Death of Sir John King, 
Kut., written by his Father in 1677; and now first printed 
with Illustrative Notes. A handsomely printed, and care- 
fully edited, little volume. The original MS. of which 
was recently found behind an engraved portrait of Sir 
John King, in St. Helier. 

Noctes Ambrosiane, by Professor Wilson. Vol. II. If 
we wanted any justification for the regret we expressed 
in our notice of the first volume of the Noctes, that the 
work had not appeared under the editorship of the Pro- 
fessor himself, “ whose natural kindliness of heart would 


| have Jed him to temper, with many a kind note, the 


severity of many a hard criticism ”— we might point out 
the note at p. 364., where, on a passage in which Macau- 
lay is bitterly abused for criticisms on Southey, we are 
told that the last public act of Professor Wilson’s life, 
“ performed too at a time when his feeble health made 
such ati act a sore tax upon his strength — was to record 
his vote in favour of the eloquent historian in 1852, when 
he was returned to Parliament as Member for the city of 
Edioburgh.” Who can doubt, that if Wilson had edited 
this reprint, he would have avowed his altered estimate 
of the man whom he had so fiercely denounced ? 

Pictures from Cuba, by William Hurlbut. This graphic 


| picture of this “ Cockaigne ” of tropical Spanish America, 


which forms the new Part of Longman’s Traveller's Li- 
brary, is just now as well timed as it is interesting. 
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